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the other Branches of the Peace Society in Australia, 
and gives a summary of the chief peace events of the year. 

The eighth report of the superintendent of the Peace 
and Arbitration Department of the World's W. C. T. U., 
Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, shows that the department is 
organized in fourteen countries, and is doing good service 
in the circulation of literature, holding meetings, forma- 
tion of children's peace bands, correspondence with re- 
ligious and educational authorities, work among and 
through missionaries, etc. 

The sixth British National Peace Congress was held 
at Leicester, June 13 to 15, and presided over by Lord 
Weardale, president of the British Interparliamentary 
Group. Delegates were present not only from the peace 
societies, but also from other organizations interested in 
the movement. Among the subjects discussed were 
Limitation of Armaments, the Capture of Private Prop- 
erty in Naval Warfare, War Scares, Militarism in the 
Schools, the Progress of Arbitration, Methods of Propa- 
ganda, Conscription, European Federation and Subject 
Races. We have not received details of the character 
and work of the Congress in time for this month's issue. 

The Commission of the International Peace Bureau 
held its spring meeting at Berne, Switzerland, April 30, 
under the presidency of Senator La Fontaine, president 
of the Bureau. Sixteen members were present and four- 
teen represented by others. The meeting devoted itself 
chiefly to elaborating the program of the Stockholm 
Peace Congress. The following general subjects were 
placed on the program : International Federation, Lim- 
itation of Armaments, the Results of the two Hague 
Conferences, World Petition to the third Hague Con- 
ference, a Pan-European Bureau, a Code of Interna- 
tional Public Law and a Report of the Bureau on the 
Events of the Year. It was voted to transmit to the 
British and German governments the resolution on 
Anglo-German relations adopted at the annual meeting 
of the Bureau at Brussels. On motion of Felix Moscheles 
it was voted that hereafter the Peace Societies be asked 
to observe May 18 as Peace Day throughout Europe 
instead of the 22d of February. 

Mothers' Peace Day, instituted by Julia Ward Howe 
in 1873, but fallen into general disuse in recent years, 
was observed by the Pennsylvania Peace Society and the 
Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia on June 1, at 
Bartram's Gardens. After a picnic luncheon, the party 
gathered under the trees and listened to brief speeches, 
recitations and peace songs. 

The June report of the Council of Direction of the 
American Association for International Conciliation (Sub- 
Station 84, New York City) shows that during the three 
months preceding the following documents had been 
published and distributed : " The United States and Ger- 
many," by Karl von Lewinski ; " The United States and 
Mexico," by James Douglas ; " The International Duty 
of the United States and Great Britain," by Edwin D. 
Mead, and the Opening Address of Nicholas Murray 
Butler at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 18, 
1910. The Association has added twelve hundred names 
to its mailing list since January 1. 

Announcement is made from Brussels that the Confer- 
ence of the Interparliamentary Union this year will be 



held in that city August 29 to September 2 inclusive. 
The United States Group of the Union, of which Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt is president, will send a strong dele- 
gation to the Conference, which is expected to be one of 
the most important meetings ever held by the Union. 

The Maryland Peace Society, 1925 Park Avenue, Bal- 
timore, a Branch of the American Peace Society, has 
begun the publication quarterly of a small organ of its 
work. The first number was devoted to a valuable paper 
by Dr. James Brown Scott on " Judicial Proceedings as 
a Substitute for War or International Self-redress." 



Brevities. 

. . . Hon. Lorin A. Handley, candidate for Congress 
from the Seventh District of California (Los Angeles), 
gave a splendid peace address to the Olive Street High 
School of Los Angeles on the 18th of May. The As- 
sembly Room was crowded, and he was given a great 
reception by the school. " We must," he said, among 
other things, " promulgate such an international policy 
that the growth and gain of America will not be the loss 
of another nation." 

... At its recent conference in Paris the Institute of 
International Law, for the first time in its history, openly 
declared that the purpose of its existence and work was 
the peace of the world. The conference was presided 
over by the eminent French professor, Lyon- Caen, and 
was attended by more than fifty eminent jurists of Europe. 
The French Minister of Foreign Affairs extended to the 
Institute the official hospitality of the government. 

. . . The National Federation of Religious Liberals 
has again declared that it " sympathizes deeply with the 
great world- movement now going on to abolish war and 
bestow upon humanity the blessings of universal peace. 
It believes that the two means most conducive to this 
end at the present time are the progressive limitation of 
national armaments, both military and naval, and the 
arbitration of differences between nations by the central 
tribunal established for this purpose at The Hague." 

... At the North Carolina State Convention of the 
Baptists recently held a good, strong resolution in sup- 
port of world peace, offered by Dr. J. J. Hall of Fay- 
etteville, was adopted without any opposition. 

. . . The signing on May 21 by Secretary Knox and 
Ambassador Bryce of the treaty delimiting the Passa- 
maquoddy Bay boundary has settled the last dispute of 
the kind between the United States and Canada. The 
greater portion of the boundary was delimited in 1783, 
when the treaty of peace was concluded, but not until 
now could an agreement be reached as to this particular 
portion of it. 

. . . The United States has suggested to Mexico that 
the boundary question involved in the celebrated Chamizal 
zone case be submitted to some well-known jurist of a 
mutually friendly power for arbitration. The question 
involved is whether the southern section of the city of 
El Paso, Texas, valued at several millions of dollars, 
belongs by right, under the boundary treaty of the United 
States with Mexico, to Mexico or to the State of Texas. 

. . . The destruction of the new building for the Cen- 
tral American International Court of Justice at Cartago 
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by the recent earthquake has brought universal regret to 
the friends of peace. The building was practically com- 
pleted, and would soon have been dedicated. Mr. Car- 
negie, who gave $100,000 for this building, has given 
assurance that it will be rebuilt. 

. . . The Superintendent of Public Instruction in the 
Hawaiian Islands, Willis T. Pope, had a program for the 
observance of May 18 sent to every school in the islands, 
accompanied by a letter recommending the observance 
of the day with appropriate exercises. The program 
used had been prepared and published by The Friend 
(Honolulu) in its April issue. 

. . . The threatened war between Peru and Ecuador 
over their boundary dispute has been averted. The offer 
of mediation made by the United States, Brazil and 
Argentina was accepted at the beginning of last month, 
and on June 4 the troops of the two powers which had 
been mobilized on the frontier were withdrawn. If the 
King of Spain, who has been appointed arbitrator of 
the dispute, fails to render a decision, as seems probable, 
the task of reconciling the opposing claims will fall to 
the three mediating powers. 

... At its meeting at Arima, Japan, on the 31st of 
May, the Japan Mission of the American Board adopted 
unanimously the following resolution : 

" Resolved, That the members of the Japan Mission 
of the American Board are in warm sympathy with the 
aims of the peace societies of the West, and we earn- 
estly pray that their efforts to establish a Supreme Court 
of International Justice, to bring about universal arbitra- 
tion, to federate the nations in a World League of Peace, 
to have the principles of peace taught in all schools, to 
take all possible steps to hasten disarmament and to pro- 
mote international goodwill, may be crowned with rapid 
successes until our Lord's kingdom of peace shall be 
supreme in the councils of the nations everywhere." 

. . . The fourth Pan-American Congress will open at 
Buenos Ayres on the ninth of this month and continue in 
session from eight to twelve weeks. Many important 
subjects of common interest to the American states are 
on the program, as has been the case with the former 
congresses. Because of the thorough organization of 
the American states in the Bureau of American Republics 
at Washington, this Congress has been exceptionally 
well organized, and it is practically sure to surpass in 
interest and accomplishments any of its predecessors, 
fruitful as they all were. Details of its accomplishments 
will be given in our columns hereafter. 



The World Peace Congress at Stockholm. 

BY JAMES L. TEYON, PH.D. 

The eighteenth Universal Peace Congress will meet 
at Stockholm, August 1 to 6. Though primarily a con- 
vention of delegates of the five hundred and more peace 
societies now in existence, it will enroll representatives 
from trade and labor associations, churches, philanthropic 
societies, civic clubs, educational and other institutions. 

The peace congresses go back to 1843, when an inter- 
national convention of the friends of peace, promoted by 
the American and the British Peace Societies, was held 
in London. This was three years after the publication 



of William Ladd's Essay on "A Congress of Nations," 
a work that anticipated the Hague Conferences, which 
the peace congresses of to-day are foremost in supporting. 
Other congresses followed, at Brussels 1848, Paris, 1849, 
Frankfort, 1850, and London, 1851. Elihu Burritt, their 
inspiring genius, pleaded in them for a Court and Con- 
gress of Nations, and for a code of international law. 

In these congresses Richard Cobden and many British 
publicists took part. Victor Hugo, who championed them, 
electrified the convention at Paris by prophesying a 
federated world governed by ballots instead of bullets 
and placed under the arbitrament of a great sovereign 
senate. " A day will come," he said, " when a cannon 
will be exhibited in public museums, just as an instru- 
ment of torture is now, and people will be astonished 
how such a thing could have been." Filled with the 
eloquent speaker's enthusiasm for humanity, men in his 
audience embraced each other, waved their hats and 
handkerchiefs to him and, led by Cobden, gave him 
rounds of hurrahs. 

Organized peace work was seriously interfered with 
for a whole generation by the period of wars beginning 
with the Crimean War in Europe and followed by the 
Civil War in America. Sentiment for it revived, how- 
ever, partly as a reaction from these wars, and, under the 
leadership of Hodgson Pratt of England and Frederic 
Passy of France, the latter of whom has received the 
Nobel prize, the universal peace congresses were resumed 
in Paris in 1889. They have since been held nearly 
every year in some Old World centre ; but two of them 
have met in the United States, one in Chicago in 1893, 
and the other in Boston in 1904. The peace movement, 
leaving the realm of theory and entering upon its prac- 
tical constructive stage, witnessed in fifteen years the 
first of the Hague Conferences, the establishment of an 
international court of arbitration, and the beginning of 
the ninety or more arbitration treaties that bind together 
the nations under a regime of law. 

The congress at London in 1908, the most memorable 
of the modern series, was notable for receiving public 
recognition by King Edward at Buckingham Palace and 
for a banquet given it by the British Cabinet, with an 
address by Prime Minister Asquith. 

The eighteenth congress, which was to have been held 
at Stockholm last year, was postponed because an exten- 
sive strike threatened to interfere with travel. But this 
year the way is clear. Many Americans who are mem- 
bers of the American Peace Society or kindred asso- 
ciations will attend. The congress will be officially 
opened in the House of the Nobility. A reception will 
be given to the delegates and generous local hospitality 
shown by Swedish citizens. 

A universal peace congress is not given up simply to 
speeches on peace, but is a systematic means of getting a 
consensus of world opinion on peace measures. This is 
expressed in a platform of resolutions which is accompa- 
nied by an address to the rulers of the nations urging 
upon their attention the most important international 
reforms. There is no question, from arbitration to the 
limitation of armaments, from the aggressions of the great 
powers upon minor peoples to the organization of the 
Parliament of Man, from a war scare in Morocco to a 
real war in South Africa or Manchuria, from an entente 
cordiale between France and Germany to the federation 



